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PROBABLY 

CCIDENT is a mighty factor in human affairs. To- 
day especially it may take charge of the ship at 
any time. A sudden accident in any one of the perturbed 
fields may create a new political fighting ground. Lack- 
ing something dramatically upsetting, however, the issue 
will be tariff, taxation, and toryism. The money, al- 
ready pouring in by the hogshead, comes from men who 
have grown indecently rich through a special-privilege 
tariff, and the men who pour in the money are likely to 
have something to say about the candidate, the platform, 
and the issues. These creatures desire no method of tax- 
ation based on the idea that they should pay most who 
have most. They long for a system under which the 
incidence of taxation is successfully disguised and falls 
upon a bewildered and double-crossed consumer. It is 
the good old principle of putting the government into the 
hands of those who know exactly what they want for 
themselves and how to get it. The army of the predatory 
plutocrats will be well prepared, well munitioned, well 
officered. They will put up a most formidable contest 
against the more loosely organized forces of political and 

industrial freedom. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 

AKING the tariff out of politics,’ a grand old 

phrase, is now being revived around Washington 
because the tariff commission idea is revived. Seeing the 
point clearly the President was reluctant to separate far 
from the lawmakers or the administrative machinery 
what must forever remain a question of political phi- 
losophy. “The cost of production,” so much emphasized 
when Mr. Taft appointed his commission, means close to 
nothing. It varies not only according to the country, but 
also according to the season of the year, in any country, 
and in any country it varies in the individual shops. It is 
true that the tariff hearings before Congressional com- 
mittees are most discouraging, since there is in the wit- 
nesses more selfishness than imagination and in the com- 
mittee members more jockeying for political advantage 
than statesmanship; but it is equally true that underly- 
ing any tariff must lie a public policy, a political idea. 
What a commission may do is to make recommendations 
in a broad spirit, instead of with log-rolling or jockeying; 
but the government already has departments fitted for 
such work of collection and recommendation. The extent 
to which there has been reached an agreement between the 
President and those who imagine there is such a thing as a 
non-political tariff, cannot be judged clearly yet. It is 
safe to prophesy now, however, that such a commission 
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will not do anything that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the Department of Commerce could not do, 
or anything that the Taft commission failed to do, 
and that it is therefore a mere device to check partisan 
tariff agitation for the present, a laudable enough ob- 
ject, since the principle of general tariff reduction needs 
a fair trial. The idea that there can ever be a “scientific” 
demonstration that can do away in tariff matters with 
the differences in general political principle, is -half- 
baked, however, and disproved by the history of every 
country on the earth. 


SELECTING AMBASSADORS 

ERHAPS the most successful ambassador now in the 

United States observed to us the other day that in his 
thirty years of service no one had ever asked to what 
party he belonged. Henry White, well known for his 
many years in our diplomatic service, has issued as a 
pamphlet an address of his before the American Historical 
Association, in which he points out the long terms of 
foreign ambassadors and the short terms of ours. The 
brothers Cambon are not known ever to have even sub- 
scribed a franc to any political group, and they support 
none. Switzerland has had two ministers in London since 
1891, two in Berlin since 1882, two in France since 1857; 
and Switzerland is far more democratic than the United 
States. The excuse usually given for making spoils of 
ambassadorships is that men are needed in sympathy 
with the administration. A much stronger reason is that 
the foreign method tends to select the conventional, 
beauracratic mind. Lord Bryce’s service here is not esti- 
mated at its full value by the class in British society that 
is accustomed to inherit foreign positions. He was an 
“outsider.” The best course is a combination of the two 
principles,—selecting the ablest men and where it is pos- 
sible retaining and promoting. Mr. White points out 
that the present administration has retained one ambassa- 
dor and two ministers from the previous administration 
and promoted one of the ministers to be an ambassador; 
that two men, appointed merely because they were “good 
Democrats,” have been recalled, and been succeeded by 
men who had earned their way in the service. The case of 
Mr. Lansing is a notable and brilliant example of prc- 
motion. We may add that two of the ambassadors most 
criticized were appointed after efforts to obtain more 
suitable men had failed. This last fact suggests another 
of our difficulties, that our rich country and our silly 
Congress pay our representatives so little that the prin- 


cipal posts are almost of necessity given to men of 
wealth. 
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EACH AND EVERY 

ROM C. V. Osborn, Jacksonville, Florida, comes a 

personal declaration in favor of “each and every” as 
the most rasping of experiences. It certainly is annoy- 
ing, both in its futile, mechanical emphasis and in its bad 
English, and if it does not enrage the editorial soul quite 
as much as some other stereotyped bits of style, it may be 
because we are not among those who read announcements 
such as “a prize in each and every package.” 


AN AD. 


EAD Lynn Haines’s article in this number. It is 
| y worth it. Read it, and then don’t go to sleep. Do 
something about it. 


PORK 
HE article by Lynn Haines on pork in this issue, 
above referred to, and other articles on the subject 
yet to come, make it fitting to present, as bearing on the 
subject, a letter from the Rev. Sam W. Small: 


You are aware, of course, that our Congressmen are 
not necessarily elected from the districts they repre- 
sent. The Constitution requires that they be “inhabi- 
tants of the state” they represent. (Art. I, Section II, 
Par: 2) 

In earlier days Congressmen were, in some states, 
elected upon general tickets, for the whole state, with- 
out respect to districts. In 1876, I believe, Hon. Ben 
Hill was chosen to represent the Ninth Georgia dis- 
trict, although he was a resident of Atlanta in the 
Fifth district. 

President Andrew Jackson, December 16, 1832, in his 
famous proclamation to South Carolina, affirmed “that 
Representatives in Congress are representatives of the 
United States and not of particular states, are paid by 
the United States and are not accountable to the state 
for their legitimate acts. 


- One of the most effective ways of decreasing the ad- 
diction of Congress to an exclusive study of fences and 
pork would be to introduce the habit of sending to repre- 
sent any district famous men from any part of the state. 
How many of the men who have made the glory of Eng- 
land could even have broken into parliament under our 
system? 


THAT BILLION IDEA 








E DROPPED last week the thought that the 

human mind has no conception of the meaning of 
a billion. When it reads that the German debt is ten 
billion marks, or the French patriotic loan fifteen billion 
francs, it does not at all conceive the number. We sug- 
gest now that some of our readers try on their friends the 
illustration we mentioned. Ask an acquaintance how 
many billion minutes he supposes have elapsed since the 
birth of Christ and see how much chance there is that 
he will answer between one and two billion. Whoever 
does will have more of a mind for figures than most 
of us have. 
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DRESS 
HERE are three cardinal principles among the dress- 
makers, milliners, designers who set the fashions of 
the world. 

1. Make the fashion this year so that last year’s 
apparel cannot be made over. 

2. Do not make the materials too durable. 

3. Make the styles attractive. 

A French statesman, with the candor of a humorous 
soul, replying to the toast of a dressmakers’ association 
in Paris, thus finished his speech: “May your styles be- 
come more and more attractive, your material more and 
more flimsy.” To have completed the ideal he need only 
to have added, “your changes more and more sudden, 
extreme and expensive.” 


DIRECTION 











OW many of us have sufficient direction to our 
lives? Outside of the fundamental necessities of 
support and education for our children it would be diffi- 
cult for the majority to give a scheme of existence plan- 
ned to bring the fullest value to life in its changing 
phases. On the intellectual and spiritual side, the exist- 
ence of most is not unlike that depicted in the pleasing 
ditty: 
A mother was chasing her boy ’round the room; she 
was chasing her boy ’round the room; and while she 


was chasing her boy ’round the room, she was chasing 
her boy ’round the room. 


The direction in early childhood, as far as it is not 
taken care of by natural tendencies, is in the hands of 
parents and teachers, often conducted as in the above 
quoted masterpiece. In youth we often have an ideal, 
but by middle age it has too frequently been replaced by 
a mere ambition. In age how many of us are fit to enjoy 
the possibilities of contemplation, as thus suggested in 
Maccabees? 


The ancient men sat in the streets, 
They all communed together of good things. 


Life ought to be like a great drama, reaching its height 
at the end of the third act, but requiring the last two acts 
to clarify its meaning, round out its story, and complete 
its unity. 


LIGHT AND CONDUCT 

ee EEP thy heart,” we read in Proverbs, “with all 

iligence; for out of it are the issues of life.” The 
mind can guide the heart, but not so much as the heart 
can guide the mind. The Canon of Westminster, point- 
ing out how imperfect is the moral standard expressed in 
the most inspired or most orthodox gospel of any era, 
adds: “And yet there can be no complaint, for the meas- 
ure of our light is always in excess of the measure of our 
obedience.” 











MILITARY FEATS ON LAND AND 

















GALLOPING TO AVOID BEING SNIPED 


There have been many daring exploits in the Dardanelles. The dispatch carriers at 
Anzac ran great risks when they had to pass in full view of the enemy’s sharpshooters 

















A ROUGH WEATHER SNAPSHOT 






The vigilance of the British navy has been a factor of great importance. This photo- 
graph shows the ability of the British sailor to keep up the watch under difficulties 








THE LIVING LAW’ 


BY LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


of the Constitution, covers less than 128 years. 

Yet in that short period the American ideal of 
government has been greatly modified. At first our ideal 
was expressed as “A government of laws and not of 
men.” Then it became “A government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” Now it is “Democracy 
and social justice.” 

In the last half century our democracy has deepened. 
Coincidently there has been a shifting of our longing 
from legal justice to social justice, and—it must be ad- 
mitted—also a waning respect for law. Is there any 
causal connection between the shifting of our longing from 
legal justice to social justice and waning respect for law? 
If so, was that result unavoidable? 

Many different causes contributed to this waning re- 
spect for law. Some related specifically to the lawyer, 
some to the courts and some to the substantive law itself. 
The lessening of the lawyer’s influence in the community 
came first. James Bryce called attention to this as a 
fact of great significance already a generation ago. Later 
criticism of the efficiency of our judicial machinery be- 
came widespread. Finally, the law as administered was 
challenged—a challenge which expressed itself vehement- 
ly a few years ago in the demand for recall of judges and 
of judicial decisions. 

Many different remedies must be applied before the 
ground lost can be fully recovered and the domain of law 
extended further. The causes and the remedies have re- 
ceived perhaps their most helpful discussion from three 
lawyers whom we associate with Chicago: Prof. Roscoe 
Pound, recently secured fer Harvard, who stands pre- 
eminentlv in the service in this connection; Professor Wig- 
more and Professor Freund. Another Chicago professor, 
who was not a lawyer but a sociologist, the late Charles 
R. Henderson, has aided much by intelligent criticism. 
No court in America has in the last generation done such 
notable pioneer work in removing the causes of criticism 
as your own Municipal Court under its distinguished 
Chief Justice Harry Olson. And the American Judicature 
Society, under the efficient management of Mr. Herbert 
Harley, is stimulating thought and action throughout 
the country by its dissemination of what is being done 
and should be done in aid of the reform of our judicial 
system. 

The important contribution which Chicago has made 
in this connection makes me wish to discuss a small part 
of this large problem. 


Te: history of the United States, since the adoption 


HE challenge of existing law is not a manifestation 

peculiar to our country or to our time. Sporadic dis- 
satisfaction has doubtless existed in every country at all 
times. Such dissatisfaction has usually been treated by 
those who govern as evidencing the unreasonableness of 
lawbreakers. The lines “No thief ere felt the halter draw 
with good opinion of the law,” expresses the traditional 
attitude of those who are apt to regard existing law as 
“the true embodiment of everything that’s excellent.” It 
required the joint forces of Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Jeremy Bentham to make clear to a humane, enlightened 
and liberty-loving England that death was not the natural 
and proper punishment for theft. Still another century 


* Simultaneous publication being made with The Illinois Law Review. 


had to elapse before social science raised the doubt 
whether theft was not perhaps as much the fault of the 
community as of the individual. 


N PERIODS of rapid transformation, challenge of ex- 
isting law, instead of being sporadic, becomes general. 
Such was the case in Athens, twenty-four centuries ago, 
when Euripides burst out in flaming words against “the 
trammelings of law which are not of the right.” Such 
was the case also in Germany during the Reformation, 
when Ulrich Zasius declared that “All sciences have put 
off their dirty clothes; only jurisprudence remains in its 
rags.” 

And after the French Revolution, another period of 
rapid transformation, another poet-sage, Goethe, imbued 
with the modern scientific spirit, added to his protest a 
clear diagnosis of the disease: 


Customs and laws, in every place 
Like a disease, an heirloom dread, 

Still trace their curse from race to race, 
And furtively abroad they spread. 

To nonsense, reason’s self they turn; 
Beneficence becomes a pest; 

Woe unto thee, thou art a grandson born! 
As for the law, born with us, unexpressed 

That law, alas, none careth to discern. 


S NOT Goethe’s diagnosis equally applicable to the 

twentieth century challenge of the law in the United 
States? Has not the recent dissatisfaction with our law 
as administered been due, in iarge measure, to the fact 
that it had not kept pace with the rapid development of 
our political, economic and social ideals? In other words, 
is not the challenge of legal justice due to its failure to 
conform to contemporary conceptions of social justice? 

Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
notably within the last fifty years, we have passed 
through an economic and social revolution which affected 
the life of the people more fundamentally than any politi- 
cal revolution known to history. Widespread substitu- 
tion of machinery for hand iabor (thus multiplying hun- 
dred-fold man’s productivity), and the annihilation of 
space through steam and electricity, have wrought 
changes in the conditions of life which are in many re- 
spects greater than those which had occurred in civilized 
countries during thousands of years preceding. The end 
was put to legalized human slavery—an institution which 
had existed since the dawn of history. But of vastly 
greater influence upon the lives of the great majority of 
all civilized peoples was the possibility which invention 
and discovery created of emancipating women and of 
liberating men called free from the excessive toil there- 
tofore required to securing food, clothing and shelter. 
Yet while invention and discovery created the possibility 
of releasing men and women from the thraldom of drudg- 
ery, there actually came with the introduction of the 
factory system and the development of the business cor- 
poration, new dangers to liberty. Large publicly owned 
corporations replaced small privately owned concerns. 
Ownership of the instruments of production passed from 
the workman to the employer. Individual personal re- 
lations between the proprietor and his help ceased. The 
individual contract of service lost its character, because 
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of the inequality in position between employer and em- 
ployee. The group relation of employee to employer, 
with collective bargaining, became common; for it was 
essential to the workers’ protection. 


JD OLITICAL as well as economic and social science 
tL noted these revolutionary changes. But legal science 
—the unwritten or judge-made laws as distinguished from 
legislation—was largely deaf and blind to them. Courts 
continued to ignore newly arisen social needs. They ap- 
plied complacently eighteenth century conceptions of the 
liberty of the individual and of the sacredness of private 
property. Early nineteenth century scientific half-truths 
like “The survival of the fittest,” which, translated into 
practise, meant “The devil take the hindmost” were erect- 
ed by judicial sanction into a moral law. Where statutes 
giving expression to the new social spirit were clearly 
constitutional, judges, imbued with the relentless spirit 
of individualism, often construed them away. Where any 
doubt as to the constitutionality of such statutes could 
find lodgment, courts all too frequently declared the acts 
void. Also in other countries the strain upon the law has 
been great during the last generation; because there also 
the period has been one of rapid transformation; and the 
law has everywhere a tendency to lag behind the facts of 
life. But in America the strain became dangerous; be- 
cause constitutional limitations were invoked to stop the 
natural vent of legislatien. In the course of relatively 
few years hundreds of statutes which embodied attempts 
(often very crude) to adjust legal rights to the demands 
of social justice were nullified by the courts, on the 
grounds that the statutes violated the constitutional 
guaranties of liberty or property. Small wonder that 
there arose a clamor for the recall of judges and of 
judicial decisions and that demand was made for amend- 
ment of the constitutions and even for their complete 
abolition. The assaults upon courts and constitutions 
culminated in 1912. They centred about two decisions: 
the Lochner case,* in which a majority of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States had declared void 
a New York law limiting the hours of labor for bakers; 
and the Ives case,t in which the New York Court of 
Appeals had unanimously held void its accident com- 
pensation law. 





* Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45. 
+ Ives v. South Buffalo Ry. Co., 94 N. E. R. 481. 
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INCE 1912 the fury against the courts has abated. 

This change in the attitude of the public toward the 
courts is due not to any modification in judicial tenure, 
nor to amendments of the constitutions, but to the move- 
ment, begun some years prior to 1912, which has more 
recently resulted in a better appreciation by the courts of 
existing social needs. 

In 1895 the Illinois court held in the first Ritchie 
case * that the eight hour law for women engaged in 
manufacturing was unconstitutional. In 1908 the United 
States Supreme Court held in Muller vs. Oregon 7 that 
the Women’s Ten Hour Law was constitutional. In 1910 
the Illinois court held the same in the Second Ritchie 
case.t The difference in decision in the two Ritchie 
cases was not due to the difference between a ten hour 
day and an eight hour day; for the Supreme Court of the 
United States has since held (as some state courts had 
held earlier) that an eight hour law also was valid; and 
the Illinois court has since sustained a nine hour law. 
In the two Ritchie cases the same broad principles of 
constitutional law were applied. In each the right of a 
legislature to limit (in the exercise of the police power) 
both liberty of contract ard use of property was fully 
recognized. But in the first Ritchie case the court, rea- 
soning from abstract conceptions, held a limitation of 
working hours to be arbitrary and unreasonable; while 
in the second Ritchie case, reasoning from life, it held 
the limitation of hours not to be arbitrary and unreason- 
able. In other words,—in the second Ritchie case it 
took notice of those facts of general knowledge embraced 
in the world’s experience with unrestricted working 
hours, which the court had in the earlier case ignored. It 
considered the evils which had flowed from unrestricted 
hours, and the social and industrial benefit which had 
attended curtailed working hours. It considered likewise 
the common belief in the advisability of so limiting work- 
ing hours which the legislatures of many states and 
countries evidenced. In the light of this evidence as to 
the world’s experience and beliefs it proved impossible 
for reasonable judges to say that the Legislature of 
Illinois had acted unreasonably and arbitrarily in limit- 
ing the hours of labor. 





* Ritchie v. People, 40, N. E. R. 454. 
+ Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412. 
t W. C. Ritchie & Co. v. Wageman, 91 N. E. R. 695. 


“The Living Law” will be concluded in the next issue of Harper’s Weekly 


REAL FELLIOG 


BY ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


LL day he stood before the bulletin boards. A man 

on a stepladder was chalking up figures and infor- 

mation about the war: Russian Regiment Annihilated 

Near Warsaw; Half a Mile of Trenches Retaken by the 
French; Submarine Blows Up the Frasconia. 

The man looked at the figures and then at the huge 
war map. Now he pointed to Paris, now to Berlin, now 
to Petrograd. With an interested glance he scanned the 
charts and noted the positions of the contending. forces 
where little groups of flags indicated mobilization. 

“Russia is staking her last moujik on this war. What’s 
one regiment, heh?” 

Darkness fell. The flare of the huge are lights remind- 





ed the man that he had loitered long on his way home 
from work. Unmistakably he felt the call of hunger. 
Buying an evening newspaper he joined a dense mass of 
neople that budged their way down the subway stairs. 
This made him swear softly. 

But a worse disappointment was in store. Owing to 
a serious block on the road no tickets were being sold. 
As the call of hunger asserted itself more insistently he 
cursed the company. “Horrible!” he exploded to a pale- 
faced grub in eyeglasses who had been tossed up against 
him in the crush. “Supper will be cold when I get home; 
cold potatoes, coal meat, cold coffee. Horrible! It’s a 
beastly outrage against civilization.” 























Courtesy the New York Edison 


ERE is our worth. We cannot rear the towers 
Of other times, nor bid our deeds remain 
Where lesser generaticns dream in vain, 
Nor sing their songs, nor crown us with their flowers. 


M ADISON SQU ARE : The kingdoms and the glories and the powers. 


Have been; yet it may be the slow years gain 


CHRISTMAS A thought more sorrow for a brother’s pain, 


A little joy in other joy than ours. 


: We in whose sight the world is newly known, 
BY BRIAN HOOKER Shall we match works with Babylon, or wars 
With Rome, or arts with Athens? Which of them 
Will praise our pride? This only is our own— 
This dead tree blossoming a thousand stars, 
And every one a Star of Bethlehem. 








A SUBMARINE 





OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 





A, Propeller —B, Rudder.—C, Force-pump for ballast—D, Dead light—E, Torpedo—F, Man-hole plate—G, 
Cock to let water in the ballast-room.—H, Ballast-room.—I, India-rubber suction-plate—J, India-rubber air- 
tube.—K, Foul-air pump. 


FROM HARPER'S WEEKLY, NOV. 2, 1861 


N INFERNAL machine was sent down from Sewall’s 
A Point for the purpose of blowing up the flagship. . . 
From the gentleman who made the statement I learn 
the following particulars in relation to the machine. He 
states that it is built of iron, of a similar shape to the 
Ross Winans cigar boat, of a sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate two persons, who work it ahead by means of 
a small screw propeller. It is guided by a rudder, and it is 
ballasted by water, let in and forced out by means of a 
pump. A compass guides them, and a velocimeter shows 
how great a distance is run each moment. Bearings and 
courses are given the men, and they go on a hazardous 
voyage, with a large chance of accomplishment. An India- 
rubber-tube, which is floated on the surface, furnishes 
them with fresh air, while a force-pump forces out the foul 
air. On arriving at the place desired, a grapple catches 
the cable of a vessel, and the machine is veered away 
until it is supposed to be near one of the magazines; the 
water-ballast is then pumped out, and the machine floats 
up under the ship’s bottom. By means of an India-rubber 
sucking-plate this machine is attached to the bottom of 
the ship, while a man-hole plate is opened and the torpe- 
do is screwed into the vessel. It is fired by the means of 
a time fuse. As soon as this is set in motion the men 
inside place a prepared sheet of rubber over the man- 
hole, and while one lets the water into the compartment to 
sink the machine, the other person screws up the plate, 
the grapple is let go, and the infernal machine is left to 
explode, while the machine is worked in shore out of 
harm’s way. 
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FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, MAY IO, IQI5 


T WAS my rare fortune to be one of four people who 

saw the torpedo of the German submarine fired at the 

Lusitania at a distance of probably not more than two 
hundred yards. 

I had just come up from luncheon in the dining saloon 
and was looking across an uncommonly calm and beauti- 
ful sea when I saw on the starboard what at first seemed 
to be the tail of a fish. It was the periscope of our 
assailant. 

The next thing I observed was the fast lengthening 
track of a newly launched torpedo, itself a streak of 
froth. We had all been thinking, dreaming, sleeping, and 
eating “submarines” from the hour we left New York, 
and yet, with the dreaded danger about to descend upon 
us, I could hardly believe the evidence of my own 
eyes. 

Then we were hit. My impression of the contact of the 
torpedo was that it was an indescribably terrific impact, 
though not marked by anything such as the imagination 
might fancy in the way of a roar. 

The point of contact was about beneath the grand en- 
trance to the saloon, and the result of the explosion was 
that it blew everything in that immediate vicinity into 
smithereens. Then the tremendous water tanks on the 
funnel deck burst, releasing their enormous contents, and 
flooding everything. 

The moment the explosion took place the Lusitania 
simply fell over just as a house, kept up by underpin- 
ning, would topple the instant the main props were pulled 
out. 
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RUSSIA AND A SEPARATE PEACE? 


BY SAMUEL 


WENT to Russia last autumn with a list of questions 

to put to all my friends as I looked them up. One 

question, addressed to me time and time again, in 
conversation or after a public lecture on Russia, had 
been: “Will Russia sign a separate peace?” In spite of 
the agreement between the Allies on this point, Russia 
seemed to be suspected of being ready to talk peace. 
Vague rumors, current almost from the very outbreak 
of hostilities, fanned this suspicion. It was often whis- 
pered around that a conference between representatives 
of Russia and Germany was about to be held; this rumor 
was very persistent, though the exact date of the con- 
ference was always being advanced by a month. 

In the last September number of the Century Maga- 
zine, an article on Count Witte, by Joseph Melnik, gave 
a letter which the writer of the article had received from 
the late Count. The letter was written last spring, just 
two weeks before the death of the Russian statesman, and 
used the following phrase: “I cannot just now foresee any 
business that can bring me to Copenhagen.” The writer 
of the article is a Russian, but he has lived in Germany 
for the last ten years. This letter was taken by some 
as a confirmation of the rumor that conferences between 
Russian and German public men were being organized; 
the only object of such meetings would of course be to 
discuss the possibility of arriving at terms of settlement. 

With the article on Witte 2s a kind of basis, I began to 
make the rounds of my friends on this question of a sep- 
arate peace. I talked the matter over with radicals and 
conservatives. When in the villages I suggested the idea 
of a separate peace to peasants. During my visit to the 
front I again brought up the subject. 


HE reaction varied according to the man, but there 

yas a remarkable unanimity in the answers I re- 
ceived; in substance they all agreed. Many in Russia 
also had had doubts on this same point. There had been 
rumors of “premature peace” also in Russia. No one 
connected Count Witte with these rumors, though all 
knew that he had always been a stanch champion of Ger- 
many and of German methods and ideas. Germany had 
always had a great influence on the thought and perhaps 
even the acts of certain groups is Russia. This fact had 
given force to the rumors. Some of those to whom I 
talked had been more worried than others. There had 
been moments when they were particularly anxious: But 
the source of any such talk had come to be clearly un- 
derstood. 

One prominent Russian knew from personal experi- 
ence of an effort to bring about a meeting of representa- 
tive Russians and delegates from Germany. He had re- 
ceived an invitation from a well known Dane to come to 
Copenhagen; he had turned the communication over to 
the authorities in the greatest possible haste. Perhaps 
the letter of Witte’s to Melnik, quoted above, was an 
answer to another such proposal. The recent news from 
Russia that many prominent Russians had found on 
their desks similar proposals is another instance: along 
the same line. 

For it is generally recognized in Russia that Germany 
wants now to talk peace. This does not mean that Rus- 
sians consider Germany near the end of her resources. 


N. HARPER 


For the public the newspapers write about the increase 
in the cost of living in Germany. They emphasize any 
indication of even the slightest break in the unanimity of 
the Central Powers. But the leaders realize that the 
military machine of Germany is still strong. “Neverthe- 
less,” they say, “Germany wants peace. She has her 
pockets full—Northern France, Belgium, Poland, the 
Baltic Provinces, Serbia. She could discuss terms now 
with more force behind her proposals, for her pockets 
will not be so full in a few months.” 

It seemed clear, therefore, to the Russians, that Ger- 
many would like to talk matters over; and there have 
been groups in Russia who seemed ready to listen. With- 
out clearer definition these groups were referred to as 
“our pro-Germans.” Most interestingly these “pro-Ger- 
mans” were also the frankly reactionary elements in 
Russia, represented in organized parties. The official 
organ of the leading reactionary party has written: “The 
press of the Right has always pointed out that in princi- 
ple Russia has never had any ground for quarrel with 
monarchical Germany. Russia must look out for her own 
interests . . . but she does not need to prevent Ger- 
many from finding markets in exotie countries. Like- 
wise, the substitution by Germany anywhere, even in 
our immediate neighborhood, of the monarchical principle 
for that of the so-called right of the people, is not at all 
harmful for humanity, for the peace of Europe, or for the 
developments of these peoples. Such was the attitude of 
the Right before the war, such it remains during the war, 
and such it will be after the war. With monarchical 
Germany we must live in peace and friendship.” The 
article denied the charge that it wished peace with Ger- 
many now. It stated that of course the Germany mili- 
tary machine must be crushed, for it had become a men- 
ace, but in the next sentence one read: “We should imi- 
tate that education which has been able to preserve the 
German spirit, so that no social-democratic or anarchistic 
Jews have been able to pervert it and turn it from love 
for the Fatherland and loyalty to the monarch.” 


AST December the Monarchists, one of the reaction- 

ary parties of Russia, held a congress. The resolu- 
tions passed at the congress were directed against the 
Progressive Bloc formed in the Duma last September. 
Though this Bloc included members of the conservative 
Nationalists, the Monarchists saw here, as they see 
everywhere, danger of revolution. An account of this 
congress was published in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 28th, emphasizing the resolutions urging action 
against “revolution.” 

Of course the Monarchists had been watching with ap- 
prehension the organization of the public for tha more 
effective prosecution of the war. When they saw Mos- 
cow becoming the organization centre of the country, 
with its unions and committees formed to bring about a 
real mobilization of Russia, they shouted: “It is revo- 
tution”; and in a sense they were right. But it is not the 
kind of revolution they wish; it is not the kind of revo- 
lution that will weaken Russia in her struggle with a 
foreign enemy. “After the war the country will decide 
who showed real patriotism, the workers or the in- 
triguers,” a prominent Russian wrote. 
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WO of the most prominent participants in the ject of a separate peace. Pureshkevich jumped up. hit 
Monarchists congress of last December were the ex- the table with a loud slap and turned to me: “I am a 
Ministers Maklakov and Shcheglovitov. These men had Monarchist and an Extreme Right, but I tell you that if 
been largely responsible for the internal administration there is anything like that, then there will be a revo- 
of Russia during the first year of the war. It was re- lution, and I shall take a part in it.” The approval of 
ported that Maklakov, as Minister of Interior, had made the audience was very significant. Pureshkevich did not 
every effort to block the growth of the All-Russian attend the Monarchist congress of last December. 
Zemstvo Union, one of the institutions representing the “There is no power in Russia that could make a sep- 
Russian public assisting in the prosecution of the war. arate peace,” said General Kuropatkin; and the Emperor 
I described in another article a Russian bath established has proclaimed time and time again, and as recently as 
by the Union at a point just behind the line, where I saw the Russian New Year last month, that Russia will con- 
soldiers refreshing themselves after « week in the trench- tinue to fight so long as a single soldier of the enemy is 
es. Maklakov was unable to persuade the military on Russian soil. His assumption of the command of his 
authorities that this organization was revolutionary and armies emphasized his promises to the Russian people. 
dangerous, and went out of office as a result of his But in Petrograd some Russians were laying themselves 
efforts. The resolutions of the Monarchists’ congress, open to the charge of pro-Germanism, by their refusal to 
against which even conservatives protested, will cer- see the situation in its true light; for the failure to show 
tainly not accomplish what a Minister was unable to do. confidence in the people was easily, though probably 
In spite of their violent expressions of anti-Germanism wrongly interpreted as working in the interests of the 
where it fits into their immediate program, these reac- enemy. “It is stupidity, not treason,” insisted one radical 
tionaries are dubbed “our pro-Germans,” and their state- leader with whom I discussed the point for the better 
ments at other moments explain their general character- part of a night. “I don’t know whether it is stupidity or 
ization of them. treason,” said another man, this time a conservative. 
“But these people have great influence,” I suggested to And on all sides I was told: “It need not worry you. 
«a Zemstvo worker. “They may deny the charge of pro- These intriguers know how far they dare go, and they 
Germanism, but are they pleased with the turn of af- know that we know about it.” 
fairs? They sce that the war is becoming a national war 
in the broadest sense of the word, and that every day of WAS told that the peasants understood the war, knew 
the war means a more compact organization of the pub- that it must be pushed to complete victory, and would 
lie. This interferes with their policy of a bureaucratic not therefore listen to any talk of a premature peace. I 
administration of the country.” The answer to this sug- met one old peasant who had two sons at the front. He 
gestion was straight to the point: “Perhaps they would had rented one of their homes to the commune, to be used 
like to see the war come to a close as soon as possible. for housing the refugees assigned to that village. Finan- 
Some of them may be actually talking of peace, but they cially he was not feeling the burden of the war—two 
will not go beyond words. They will intrigue—that is healthy daughters-in-law were well able to take care of 
their idea of politics. They may be able to interfere with the land of the family. “But you will have to pay for 
our work, but they know the line beyond which they dare it later,” I explained. “The longer the war lasts the 
not step. Certain departments of the government seem heavier will be the taxes after the war, and you peasants 
to support them in their attitude toward our work; some pay a large share of the taxes. In America we hear that 
of our bureaucrats seem to think it would be better to the Germans are offering you good terms of settle- 
win the war without too much help from the people; but ment.” 
they really want to defeat Germany.” His answer came without a moment’s hesitation: “But 
that would be treason to England.” I was surprised, and 
a. 1H I had thought it might be a little difficult many of my Russian friends to whom I repeated the in- 
to discuss the question of a separate peace down in cident also were astonished, though they had been telling 
the army, I found myself introducing the subject on many me that the peasants had become educated by the war, 
occasions. One morning the Captain accompanying me and had begun to think in terms of Russia, seeing beyond 
rushed into the car, calling: “Come quickly, Pureshke- their small village. The old man added: “It would be 
vich is outside.’ Everyone had been urging me to see selling Russia to Germany to make peace now.” 
Pureshkevich. He had been the enfant terrible of the The Russians are much interested in all that is going 
Russian Duma. A man of nervous energy, a reactionary, on in America. The pro-German propaganda and the 
he had been the bitterest opponent of Pole, Jew, Finn, strength of the pro-German organizations in America are 
the declared enemy of liberalism, a Monarchist often of course greatly exaggerated as reported in their news- 
“more royal than the king.” ‘“Pureshkevich has become papers. It seems to them that the Germans are trying 
a wonderful patriot,” liberals had told me. “You must in some way to get America to help them secure peace 
see him to understand some of the changes that have now when it would mean a German victory. Many Rus- 
taken place.” sians said to me: “If America helps Germany in her pres- 
Pureshevich had come to the station at which I had end effort to get what for us would be a permature peace. 
left my car, to replenish one of the “feeding points” Russia will never forgive America.” Many in Russia 
which he had established at the front. I had been having are convinced that another two months would have given 
breakfasts in one of his tents and getting medicine from the Russo-Japanese war another aspect. The sympathies 
the doctor attached to this point. Pureshkevich, whom I of America at that time were very clear. It was also felt 
had known in the Duma, showed me his train and then — that the military situation was known to those in author- 
we went to breakfast. His tent was full of officers. We ity in America. These facts perhaps suggested the phras- 
were given real delicacies—mineral water and fresh but- ing of the comment made to me by General Kuropatkin 
ter, and cigars were passed—articles of luxury at the when he said, in speaking of the question of peace: “Rus- 
front. During the conversation I brought up the sub- sia would not accept a second Portsmouth.” 
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PLUTARCH LIGHTS OF HISTORY 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


BY F. FP. A. 


S IT is remembered of Cicero that he had a nick, or 
A dent, at the end of his nose, his very name 
springing from that fact, namely, Cicer meaning 
vetch, and the nick resembling, so Plutarch himself says, 
the opening in a vetch, Cicero being therefore the nickiest 
nickname in history, so the Lobrovii, or those of slight 
frontal elevation in the United, as they were named and 
even yet are so called, States, do remember and chiefly 
associate Charles Hughes with the hairy adornment 
known as whiskers; which I think he should not wear, and 
for this reason: that they violate the principle of Econ- 
omy of Attention. Forasmuch as of a thousand men, 
nine hundred and fifty will think first, when Hughes’s 
name is mentioned, of {iis whiskers instead of of his fine 
mind and intrepid and incorruptible heart. 
Of all the things he did two I hold in the highest esteem, 


forasmuch as I did benefit thereby, which is logic as un- 
sound as it is human: these being the mutualization of the 
insurance companies, which causeth my premia to be 
lower than they had been, although even at this moment 
I am overtroubled at the imminence of having to pay 
$29.84 before the March Nones; and the elimination of 
betting on horse-races, a so-called sport that enticed me, 
in the hope that I might gain sudden wealth, but which 
left me poor indeed. Of it all I have retained but 
this: a knowledge of odds and chances. And, studying 
the auguries, I do find that the chances of Hughes gaining 
to the Presidency, if that he gain the nomination, to be 
eight in thirteen, the odds being 8 to 5. 

But these odds I feel to be overcautious. I would offer 
te wager twelve new sestertii to a plugged denarius on 
it. 
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A MIDSEASON GUIDE 


DRAMAS Pega. 
HE UNCHASTENED WOMAN. CG) 
—The best American drama of it 5 
the season—with splendid acting by ‘® 
Miss Emily Stevens. 
Treasure Island.—Interesting proof : 
that scenic melodrama is possible on 
a small stage. 


The Weavers.—After leading the 
American public to Bjornstjerne Bjérnson and finding 
that it would not drink thereat, Mr. Emanuel Reicher 
produced this drama by Gerhart Hauptmann. Both 
acting and staging are excellent. 


Margaret Schiller.—A part played by Miss Elsie Fer- 
guson in what may be called Hall Caine’s play of the 
same name. 


The House of Glass —A play about a woman who has 
dodged the law and is being pursued by it. Interesting, 
if you are a woman who has dodged the law and is 
being pursued by it. 


The Clod and The Tenor.—Two one-act plays pre- 
sented by the Washington Square Players. Interesting 
and worth seeing. 


The Pride of Race—Mr. Robert Hilliard was unable 
to find a manager who would produce this play—which 
is a telling blow to those who contend that managers as 
a class are devoid of brains. 


The Fear Market.—A discussion of society blackmail. 
Like On Trial it is written backwards, though probably 
unintentionally. 


Just a Woman.—Biggest success of 1913, when—by 
all laws of sequence and order—it should have been pro- 
duced. 


COMEDIES 
Hobson’s Choice, Erstwhile Susan, The Boomerang and 
Major Barbara—far apart though they be in method and 
matter—are the best comedies of the season. In all four 
there is fine acting, real humor and characterization. 





Cock o’ the Walk.—Henry Arthur Jones plus Otis 
Skinner in a light and amusing play. 


The Cinderella Man.—Acclaimed by the press agent 
as “another Peg o’ My Heart.” Lacks only the latter’s 
remarkable run. 


The Great Lover—Mr. Leo Ditrichstein cast in his 
familiar réle of a matinée idol. 


The Little Minister —A play that will be running when 
the rest of the items on this page have been discarded by 
the stock companies. 
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ON THe 





STAGE 


TO CURRENT PLAYS 





FARCES 
3 Fair and Warmer.—A brilliant suc- 
b cess at entertainment. The audience 
laughs, by actual count, three hundred 
and ninety-five times—which would 
seem to justify the press agent's claim: 
“gales of laughter.” 


The Red Cloak and The Road- 
house in Arden.—One-act comedies at 
the Bandbox. Not up to the usual 
standard maintained at that theatre. 


Our Mrs. McChesney.—A good argument against 
dramatizing popular short stories. 


Hit-the-Trail-Holliday.—By George M. Cohan. 


Moonlight Mary.—What usually happens when a play 
is written for a comedy star—in this case Miss Rose 
Stahl. 





Potash and Perlmutter in Society.—More of the same, 
but thoroughly amusing. 


MUSICAL COMEDIES 
Alone at Last.——An operetta by Franz Lehar, com- 
poser of The Merry Widow. Like the latter play, Alone 
at Last has better music than the average. The lyrics 
are silly, but successfully mouthed by the chorus. 


Stop! Look! Listen!—The gilded vehicle in which Mlle. 
Gaby Deslys returns to the American stage. An all- 
star arrangement, with a cast including three comedians 
and Harry Pilcer. Worth seeing, for Doyle and Dixon 
and the leading lady’s hats. 


Hip-Hip-Hooray.—A remarkable spectacle of dancing, 
skating and scenic effects. ‘The biggest thing ever done 
at the Hippodrome.” 


Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic—Supposedly, a reason why 
western buyers go back home thinking what a gay place 
New York is. In reality, an incidental event which takes 
place while New York’s most important business deals 
are being transacted in the audience. 


The Blue Paradise ——Well-staged operetta with sev- 
eral laughs. A way to spend the evening innocuously. 


Katinka.—See notice for The Blue Paradise. 
Very Good Eddie.—See notice for Katinka. 


Sybil.—See notice for Very Good Eddie. 


MIRACLE PLAYS 


Common Clay.—A play of social injustice, the miracle 
being that it is now in its sixth month. 





















STARS OF THE MIDWINTER SEASON : 


IN PLAYS THAT VARY 
IN IMPORTANCE 


Photograph of Miss Ferguson by Under- 
wood and Underwood; others by White 









































Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, 
who was so successful last 
season in “Trilby,” will ap- 
pear shortly in another all- 
star revival: “The Idler.” 
quired a new role—“Mar- This play, by C. Haddon 
garet Schiller,” in what may imac? J ee Chambers, was first pro- 
be called Hall Carne’s duced at the St. James 
play of the sume name Miss Mizzi Hajos atones for Theatre, London, in 1891 
the hyphen in “Pom-Pom” 


There is no more popular 
actress in New York and 
its environs—including San 
Francisco—than Miss Elsie 
Ferguson. Recently she ac- 
























































Lord Rintoul’s daughter—better known as Miss Maude Adams—has been out 
in a gypsy costume, calling on “The Little Minister.” She now returns to the 
ancestral castle through a secret door—first making sure that the coast is clear 
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E HAD never seen a Lord Mayor’s show in his 
life. This can happen to those who have lived 
in London for years. He had lived in London for 
years, and now, after eight months’ aeroplane recon- 
naissance work over the trenches in Flanders, had come 
back for a week’s leave, and there was London having : 
Lord Mayor’s show. 

The incongruity of it attracted him. He slipped into 
mufti, just for the feel of a pair of creased blue serge 
trousers on his legs and the sensation of a starched collar 
and a colored tie around his neck, and walked down into 
the Strand. 

All the time he kept muttering to himself—“The Lord 
Mayor’s show—good Lord!” And there were plenty of 
chaps he knew who, that very morning, would be up sky 
high, dodging the bullets over the German trenches, while 
he was going to see a procession. He dropped ‘down 
Buckingham street into the Strand, still muttering “Good 
Lord” as he went. 

And there were the crowds, hustling each other on the 
pavements, to see the procession go by. Plenty of young 
men there were, crowds of women of course, and the 
imounted police parading their horses up and down with a 
sense of importance, as if the Lord Mayor’s show was the 
very devil of a business. 

Over the heads of those in front of him he watched 
the new recruits go by in proud and conscious step with 
the band. Everyone cheered them. Knowing better than 
most what was wanted out there, he cheered louder than 
the rest, so loud that women looked round at him. 

Then came band after band and regiment after regi- 
ment, all with a sprinkling of young men in mufti in 
the ranks, just joined up. And the men in khaki were 
neat and clean and their buttons shone. He thought of 
the chaps out there in the mud of the trenches. It 
would have been a Lord Mayor’s show to see them go 
by. 
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LARK WITH A BROKEN 


BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON 





Presently came German guns, captured a few weeks 
before, rumbling on their wheels. The crowd stared at 
them with open mouths. They were no new sight to him, 
and he cheered because he thought of the sweat and blood 
that had bought them, to be dragged there through the 
Lord Mayor’s show. Again the women looked at him, 
not only at his youthful face, but all up and down him, 
as women look at a new dress on a friend’s back, at his 
neat blue serge trousers, at his starched collar and his 
colored tie, then back again at his youthful face. 

It had just entered his head to return their stare with 
interest, when something in the procession, coming to- 
wards him, caught his eye. An aeroplane—an old bat- 
tered British aeroplane, the wings riddled with bullet 
holes, a wreck of a thing being dragged along on its 
rickety bicycle wheels. Its number was still on it, and it 
was the sight of the number that caught his breath. It 
was his machine! The first machine he had flown in over 
there, the old wreck of the thing he had seen last in 
France, discarded, like a wounded soldier, unfit for 
further service. 

Like a sea-captain, whose heart is in the very timbers 
of his ship, he felt his own heart going out to that crippled 
piece of machinery, whose only service to its country now 
was to jog along the Strand in the Lord Mayor’s show, 
crying out with its battered wings and its crumpled frame, 
its fearless message to the men of England. 

With an odd feeling that despite himself rose in his 
throat, he pushed his way violently through the crowd 
to reach the curbstone so that he might the better see it 
on its last journey. Clung to earth now, with no more 
power to soar into the heights of heaven—clung to earth 
like a lark with a broken wing, but still singing its song, 
still lifting its note of victory. It was not the note he 
knew so well, that humming throb of power, but another 
note, more imperishable, more ceaseless than that; a 
silent note of great endeavor that brought a roaring 
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cheer out of the very hearts of all those people who were 
looking on. 

A fat recruiting sergeant barred his way. He tried to 
push him aside. 

“Here there, steady—steady!” said the sergeant. 
“Where the deuce do you think you are going to?” Then 
he too looked him up and down. A likely specimen he 
appeared to the sergeant’s eyes, standing there in his dark 
blue serge, with his young face alert with excitement and 
his eyes dancing with the glow of emotion. 

“Want to get out there and fall in?” inquired the 
sergeant. 

“No! no!” said he testily. 
plane, that’s all.” 

“And why don’t you want to fall in?” The sergeant 
persisted—‘“‘a young chap like you? That’s the place 
for you—there in the ranks with the other young chaps, 
doing your bit.”’ He extracted a pamphlet from his pocket 
and thrust it out. 

“You read that,” he went on, seeing out of the corner 
of his eye that the crowd was with him. “You read what 
Lord Kitchener says about the men he needs—read what 
the King says and Mr. Asquith says. You take it ’ome 
and read it if you don’t want to fall in now.” 


“T want to see that aero- 





O FAR, he could not realize the incongruity of the sit- 

uation. There was his aeroplane passing by with its 
broken wings, passing by a spectacle in the Lord Mayor’s 
show. At one moment he could have clapped his hands; 
the next he could have shouted with laughter. It seemed 
as ludicrous as the most foolish of dreams. The recruit- 
ing sergeant with his importunities had no power to wake 
him out of it, but a woman’s voice directed at him 
brought him suddenly to a realization of the situation that 
was rising about him. 

“Why isn’t he in khaki?” She called out with the 
querulous note that comes into a woman’s voice when she 
nervously attempts to make herself heard in public. “Why 
isn’t he in khaki?” she repeated. “Is he going to let the 
married men do his bit for him?” 

He turned round to find a crowd of eyes all turned on 
him with expressions that varied but slightly between 
contempt and indifference. In his best Oxford manner, 
which he had not even yet had time to grow out of, he in- 
quired what concern that was of hers. 

“As much concern as any woman what has got her man 
out there in the trenches,” she flung back. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” said he; “there can’t be too many 
of ’em.” 
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“Now, now, young man,” interposed the sergeant. 
“None of your ciean shaven lip to the lady.” 


E WAS swiftly getting into difficulties. The crowd 

was against him, and there was his aeroplane 

trundling down the Strand in the Lord Mayor’s show. It 
seemed ludicrous to explain. 

“T’ve no intention of offering my lip,” said he, but 
that sort of humor was lost on the crowd and only stung 
her to further retaliation. 

“Hark at him!” she cried out. “Lazy young snob! He 
and his sort ought to be made to join, spending their 
money at home, while married men as work for their liv- 
ing are serving in the trenches! He ought to be ashamed 
of himself!” 

“Slacker!” said another woman's voice in the crowd. 

He turned at that. 

“Do you see that aeroplane!” he cried out. 

“Well, what of it?” retorted the recruiting sergeant. 

“Oh—nothing!” said he, and pushed his way out of the 
crowd. For what was the good of explaining? Not one 
of them there would have believed. 

They groaned and hooted at him as he went. He could 
hear the woman’s voice crying after him as he walked 
down the street. She was still smarting under the sting 
of his retort. He had no intention of offering her his 
lip. And she was a good-looking woman too. 

“As if I wanted your lip!” he heard her calling 
out. 

Then he began laughing at the folly of it all, laughing, 
in his Oxford manner to himself, till he came abreast of 
his areoplane once more as it trundled down the Strand 
in the Lord Mayor’s show. There she was with her rid- 
dled, crumpled frame. 

“Just like a lark with a broken wing,” he kept saying 
to himself. Many was the time she had soared with him 
over the cornfields in France where the shells were burst- 
ing, reaping the fragile wheat. “Just like a lark with a 
broken wing.” 

And always as she passed through the crowd, there was 
that same lifting cheer from the hearts of the people. 
That was her song now, now that her wings were still. 
That was her song—the song of Victory. 

He saw another recruiting sergeant coming towards 
him, and with one last glance at his aeroplane he sped up 
Bedford street into Covent Garden, cursing his blue 
serge trousers with their crease, cursing his stiff collar 
and his colored tie. 

“There’s only one material for clothes,” he said. 


LOVE! 


BY NEITH BOYCE 


N THE poultry-yard a little black crow hopped and 

fluttered about pathetically. The feathers of one 
wing had been clipped, so he could not fly. The fat golden 
and white hens, busy about their domestic affairs, paid no 
attention to the stranger. They were absorbed in family 
duties, calm, complacent. The roosters, stepping about 
proudly, sometimes glanced out of one scornful eye at 
the crow, but pointedly ignored him. He was certainly 
not respectable. 

The little wild bird was very unhappy. His light, 
brilliant eyes glanced fiercely over the placid throng 
about him; he made desperate efforts to escape. 

Clarissa pointed him out to me through the wire 


meshes. “It’s so hard to tame him!” she grieved. “We 
have to keep clipping his wing all the time or he would 
fly away.” 

She smiled with pleasure as she looked at the crow, who 
just then made one of his frantic and futile attempts at 
flight. “Isn’t he charming!” she cried. “What a beauti- 
ful color—and just look at his wild eyes!” 

“Why don’t you let his feathers grow—why don’t you 
let him fly away, if he wants to so much?” I inquired, 
sentimentally. 

Clarissa opened her lovely eyes wide at me. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that!” she said, reproachfully. “I 
love him too much!” 
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A PALACE IN THE WAR ZONE 


BY L. G. RANDALL 


N GALICIA, seven miles from the ancient city of 

Cracow around which the warring Prussians and 
Russians are fighting for supremacy, is located the famous 
salt mine of Wieliczka. 

The mine has been actively worked ever since its dis- 
covery, almost seven hundred years ago. At the present 
time the excavations reach a depth of over a thousand 
feet. 

The descent into the mine is made by shafts and stair- 
eases. The latter, being carved entirely of rock salt, 
sparkle so brilliantly that one feels at each step as though 
he were treading upon crystal glass. 

Before reaching the bottom of this great cavern it is 
necessary to travel over many of these beautiful stair- 
ways, for the mine of Wieliczka is divided into three dis- 
tinct compartments called fields; each field consists of 
seven stories and each story is made up of several 
chambers. 

Some of these chambers are a hundred feet high, a 
hundred feet long and eighty feet wide. They are left in 
the process of excavation, and when any addition is re- 
quired it is built with salt and water. Masses of salt 
are piled one upon another and water is thrown over them 
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dissolving a portion of the salt, which fills up the crev- 
ices. When the water evaporates it leaves a solid mass. 
Columns of salt are left to support the roof. 

As there are no springs at so great depth, the air is 
very dry, and everything is kept in the most perfect state 
of preservation. ; 

One of the largest chambers is used as a ballroom where 
gayly dressed men and women glide over the smooth, shin- 
ing floor to the strains of Strauss’s “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube” waltz. 

In another chamber the nobles of Austria and their 
friends sometimes attend banquets. On these occasions, 
when the light falls upon the walls, ceiling and pillars, 
the immense room looks like a palace carved out of 
aquamarine. 

But the most wonderful thing in the great salt mine 
of Wieliczka is the chapel of St. Anthony, where the floor, 
walls, ceiling, altar, niches, pedestals and statues are all 
of solid salt, yet everything is so translucent that a torch 
held behind one of the statues shows light through its 
thickest part. 

When the chapel is lighted everything in it sparkles as 
though studded with countless diamonds. 


























PORK AT WASHINGTON 


BY LYNN HAINES 


of Congress would make you wonder. If you did 

not know in advance of our national existence, and 
had to judge solely by what could be seen and heard in 
legislative circles at Washington, you might well con- 
clude that senators and representatives had come to- 
gether in friendly fashion to dicker and trade in behalf 
of innumerable independent little countries. Supposedly 
an institution for the consideration and settlement of 
general public matters that are national in scope, fully 
nine-tenths of the business of Congress is purely private 
and local. 


iE THE United States a nation? An intimate study 


HE Sixty-fourth Congress assembled December 6, 

1915. It adjourned for the holiday vacation on 
‘December 17. Between those dates the House was in ses- 
sion seven days. In that time 6848 bills were introduced. 
A careful examination of these.measures reveals their 
character as follows: 


Pension Bills introduced................. 4144 
Changing Military Records.............. 191 
Yeti oe a eh Sak sith tea a ree, wre Hee 1037 
Doce) Hervé cnc ccceesivsese es 453 
Miscellaneous Local Matters............ 265 

Total Political Bills... .... 2... <<. 6090 


Public Bills for the same period.......... 758 

In making this analysis, wherever a question arose as 
to whether a measure should be classified as public or 
private, the benefit of the doubt was given to the intro- 
ducer. Probably fifty of the bills recorded as public 
should have been listed as private. And beyond all doubt 
fully 400 of the 758 bills classed as public were, like the 
private and local measures, presented primarily for 
political effect. 

For the first seven days of the House, only a trifle 
over eleven per cent of the bills were of public, or national, 
importance. Perhaps 25,000 bills will be introduced be- 
fore the session is over, and the proportion of local meas- 
ures will increase a little as the total grows. About the 
same ratio will prevail in the Senate. In many cases 
identical bills for the benefit of some locality or individ- 
ual are introduced by a representative and senator. 


ORTY-ONE hundred and forty-four of the first 6848 

House bills were for private pensions. One hundred 

and ninety-one more involved the changing of military 

records, in many eases preliminary to pension claims. 

About two-thirds of the total of December bills were of 
this class. 

There are numerous general pension laws, to which 
Congress adds frequently. The object of these statutes 
is to empower the pension department to deal with all 
pension matters. The pension department is now ex- 
pected to handle all applications for pensions. And it 
does. Practically every private pension claim in the list 
of 4144 bills was first presented to the pension depart- 
ment and rejected. Then the congressman whose voting 
constitutent the applicant happens to be steps in and 
introduces a bill to accomplish what the pension depart- 


ment has too much integrity or too little authority to do. 

The question as to whether or not these private pension 
claims, in whole or in part, are legitimate, need not be 
considered. The important point is that there is not the 
slightest excuse, excepting professional politics, for con- 
gressional action in any individual case. Most liberal 
pension laws have been enacted. It is the intent and pur- 
pose of these statutes to bestow upon the pension de- 
partment authority to deal with all matters. If the laws 
are not sufficiently elastic, if the pension department 
needs more equity jurisdiction, it could easily and quickly 
be given. Congress could once and for all be rid of that 
corrupting influence. 

But, being primarily a political and not a public insti- 
tution, Congress obviously prefers to worse than waste 
its time with these petty personal issues. There is a 
political commission for the congressman in each per- 
sonal or local action. That commission is not measured 
in money, but in votes. This explains why ninety per 
cent of the business of Congress is purely personal and 
local, which means political. 


OLITICALLY, the private claim is a first cousin to 

the private pension. In the first seven days of the 
House only 1037 such bills were presented, whereas there 
were four times as many pension bids for votes. The 
difference is in number and not in political character. 

The United States has a Court of Claims. This in- 
stitution is supposed to have jurisdiction over private 
claims. But when the Court of Claims rejects a private 
bill against the government as questionable or illegiti- 
mate, or some technical reason, the matter may be 
taken up by Congress in the form of a bill. 

The remedy here is just as simple. Congress could and 
should, if such a general statute is necessary, assert its 
own national character by making the Court of Claims 
supreme in such matters. 


HE pork barrel influence, although wholly local, is 

so common to all localities that it has become almost 
a public institution. Individual representatives and sen- 
ators should not be censured, excepting in so far as they 
lack vision and courage tc work for a better system. 
Practically ail members, however much they may pose 
and play in a public réle, have continuously in mind but 
one object, that of reelection or further advancement in 
political life. Perhaps the confusion is innocent and un- 
conscious in a majority of cases, but in this connection it 
remains a fact that not more than one congressman in a 
hundred sees any distinction between public and private 
service. Why should they when the people, the people 
with votes, the only people with whom they are con- 
cerned, seem to demand only local service. 

You may ask why members from other districts who 
have no political interest in some private bill do not 
oppose it. How can they? There are the same local 
and private interests to be served among their voting 
constituents. They may not be concerned about another 
member’s bills, but to attack his measures would be to 
disturb the foundation forces of the system. Instead, 


they help him and he helps them. The public pays for 


it all, not only in money, but in having a Congress which 
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is not national, but primarily a political stock exchange. 

Why do not the departments protest, both against the 
illegitimacy of certain claims and the encroachments of 
Congress on their functions? How can they? Con- 
gressmen and senators are directly in control of patron- 
age. These administrative officials owe their positions to 
the influence of congressmen and senators. More than 
that, Congress appropriates the money upon which these 
departments exist. There will be no conflict between the 
departments and Congress so long as Congress continues 
to disburse pork and patronage. 

Congressional interference in executive circles is not 
confined to pensions and claims over which the de- 
partments should have independent authority. For ex- 
ample, if the navy officials were to reject an applicant for 
enlistment because his character was questionable, or his 
record criminal, a congressman might go to those officials 
and virtually demand that their decision be altered. Even 
the work of the civil service commission, supposed to be 
immune from political influence, is hampered in this way. 

The average congressman has become little more than 
an attorney for the communities and individuals in his 
district that require or demand some special service, either 
in or out of Congress. In many cases justice is plainly 
on the side of those seeking this personal service of public 
servants, and there may be no other way for them to 
receive their rights. Therefore wholesale criticism of 
congressmen in this connection is not fair; it is the system 
that is indefensible. 


HERE was one vacancy in the House, leaving 434 
. members. If the 4144 private pension bills intro- 
duced during the first seven days were divided equally 
among that number, each congressman would be sponsor 
for about nine. But numerous representatives do not 
present any measures of this kind, and some only a few. 
Those who introduced more than fifty each during the 
period considered are as follows: 


Name State Party Number 
a ee Tenn. R. 208 
Courtney W. Hamlin......Mo. D. 162 
Wormen Gard... ..0c.000s Ohio D. 111 
Joseph Taggart............ Kans. D. 97 
George F. O’Shaunessy..... R. I. D. 93 
Robert Y. Thomas, Jr...... Ky. D. 90 
Joshua W. Alexander...... Mo. es 83 
eS ee rer Ohio D. 75 
Joseph J. Russell.......... Mo. D. 74 
William G. Brown, Jr.....W. Va D. 72 
John A. M. Adair......... Ind. D. 71 
Philip P. Campbell........ Kans. R. 68 
Clyde H. Tavenner........ Ill. D. 63 
Champ Clark............: Mo. D. 60 
Dick T. Morgan........<+. Okla. R. 57 
Lincoln Timon: «2.05 600 Ind. D. 56 


As a further index to the petty character of the Ameri- 
can Congress, consider the fact that twenty-one bills 
were introduced to authorize the War Department to 
place cannon in little towns. These are not intended for 
warfare, either aggressive or defensive, but to ornament 
some public square or park. The title of one such meas- 
ure, introduced by Champ Clark December 6, 1915, is as 
follows: 

“A bill (H. R. 409) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Elsberry, in the county of Lincoln, 
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Mo., two bronze cannon or field-pieces, with their car- 
rlages.” 


HE municipal affairs of the District of Columbia, 

which is the City of Washington, are handled by the 
national legislature. Without any sacrifice of municipal 
dignity, some of the smaller details might be delegated 
to local bodies, but, as theugh jealous of its city hall 
functions, Congress has reserved the exclusive right to 
deal with many ward matters. For example, the Sixty- 
second Congress changed the name of “Sixteenth” street 
to “The Avenue of the Presidents.” The next Congress 
changed it back. 

Two Mondays a month in the House are given to 
Washington matters. That means about. one-thirteenth 
of the whole time of the House. There can be little doubt 
that citizens of the District of Columbia would be more 
equitably served by self-government. Nor is there any 
doubt that the general public would benefit if the one- 
thirteenth of the time now worse than wasted in this 
local field could be saved for the consideration of public 
questions. 


HERE are three reasons for the condition so clearly 
defined in the ratio of 6090 local to 758 national 
bills: 

1. Congressmen and senators, presenting and fighting 
for purely private and community issues, are responding 
to the demands of the people who send them to Congress. 

2. In the House, owing to the parliamentary system 
that prevails, fully 400 of the 435 members are figure- 
heads. They have neither the opportunity nor the power 
to exercise their representative functions, excepting in 
this one field, that of initiating legislation. Their right 
to introduce bills is unlimited and unrestricted. As other 
avenues of action and political influence have been closed 
to them, this has opened wider and wider. Since pork is 
what the people demand, and there is no way for the 
average congressman to win the approval of constituents 
through public service, local and private measures have 
come to predominate to a demoralizing extent. Reelec- 
tion now depends, not upon some signal achievement or 
influence in national affairs, but upon the sum total of 
petty local accomplishments. 

3. The third reason for its local character is that 
Congress does not seem to contain any members with suf- 
ficient statemanship either to comprehend conditions or 
to present a plan of reconstruction which would remedy 
them. 


one of the 6090 political measures introduced 
during the first seven days of the House should 
or need be considered by a national lawmaking body. 
Two questions are involved in such a transition: (1) the 
saving of time for national matters; and (2) the divorcing 
of the pork barrel and legislation. The elimination of all 
local issues would go far to remove both obstacles. But 
it is equally important that the present method of mak- 
ing appropriations be replaced by a responsible budget 
system. There are now from twelve to fifteen separate 
appropriation bills in every regular session. These meas- 
ures are privileged, and require from one-fourth to two- 
thirds of the time of Congress. More than that, the 
corruptions of the pork barrel ramify in all directions 
from each of them. 

Plain honesty and efficiency are the only principles in- 
volved in the basic changes outlined here. 























CARTER, GOLF DANGER SIGNAL 


ORTHWARD bound after 
a record of play at Pine- 
hurst that some have dubbed 
“ynhuman,” others “inhuman,” is 
one Philip Van Gelder Carter, of 
Bridgehampton, Long Island, golf- 
er extraordinary, nephew of 
“Dutch” Carter, who once played 
inhuman baseball for Yale, and 
son of Dr. Colin S. Carter, who, 
like his boy, is one of the finest 
types of American sportsmen. In 
the past this homecoming of the 
younger Carter (he is just over 
twenty) meant little more than 
serious trouble for players of the 
first class in purely sectional 
tournaments, and the certainty of 
another leg on the Metropolitan 
Junior Championship. This time 
it will mean trouble, I think, for 
the cream of American amateurs 
—for richly experienced cham- 
pions and ex-champions like Jerry 
Travers, Chick Evans, Bob Gard- 
ner, Francis Ouimet, Max Mars- 
ton and others who have been in 
the habit of passing the famous 
trophies around the little circle in 
a clubby sort of way. 

And the easy-moving, keen 
young man who has been cleaning 
up in the southland in somewhat 
better than 4s, will be more than 
welcome, menace as he is to the 
veteran semi-finalists, for he is a 
native product, a home-bred of the 
home-breds. 

It cannot quite be said that he 
rolled out of the cradle in order 
to play the royal and ancient 
game, but he did get under way at 
the ambitious age of five, like 
Harry Vardon, of whom his play 
reminds one mightily, and at the 
ripe age of twenty plus he has had 
six years of markedly successful 
active competition, always in the 
east—once, indeed, as far east as 
Algiers. The west was watching 
for him last year, for it was hoped 
that he would appear in the Na- 
tional Amateur at Detroit. His 
health, however, had not been ro- 
bust for some time, and he did not 
then feel up to the test of endur- 
ance that the big tournament 
would have imposed upon him. In 
that decision he was wise, for I do 
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Philip Carter, youthful golfing terror 


The junior metropolitan champion, through 
his wonderful play at Pinehurst, looms up as a 
member of the next triumvirate—or big four 











Pinehurst’s golfing marvel putting 





the Metropolitan is to be held at 
Nassau, his home course, and the 
National Amateur at Philadel- 
phia. 

Should this young golfer win 
through to the amateur crown, it 
would be another triumph, in a 
way, for a combination of games, 
just as was Gardner’s victory last 
year. The present champion was 
a wonderful pole-vaulter at Yale, 
and it was the development due to 
pole-vaulting that had a large 
share in carrying him through the 
trying ordeal at Detroit. It was 
golf on top of pole-vaulting that 
made Gardner such a terror with 
the iron. Now in the early days 
of his youth young Carter played 
a deal of croquet at home, with 
his father—not your summer re- 
sort, tea-time croquet, but the 
scientific article, better known 
around Norwich, Conn., as roque. 
This steady work at croquet un- 
doubtedly has had a great deal to 
do with making Carter a terror on 
the putting green, and in general 
with tuning up his eye and his 
judgment for the short game of 
which he is a master. Not. that 
his long game is not all that it 
should be. It will measure up 
with the best. But it is Carter’s 
devilish work with the mashie and 
the putter that so often pulls him 
under par figures even on the most , 
difficult holes, and that so fre- 
quently harries his opponent, who 
faces the pleasant task of tackling 
a putt of thirty feet for a half. 

About natural gifts, now, with- 
out which few men, young or old, 
ever attain to the championship 
class. Phil Carter’s build is of 
the long, swinging type. He is 
easy on his knees, easy on his hips, 
and his hands are ample—well- 
boned. It is hands such as Car- 
ter’s that make the overlapping 
grip so formidable, and the club 
itself such a slave to the will. The 
grip is commanding, certain, yet 
comfortable. It is the natural 
ease of the youngster that makes 
him so fascinating a player to fol- 
low—that is, when one can keep 
up with him. For he says no pray- 
ers on the green, neither does he 


not think the course would have The stance is not one very generally adopted carry a miscroscope for the inspec- 
suited his type of game. He will by the topnotchers, but it seems to suit this tion of worm casts and such. His 
be thoroughly at home in the two young man perfectly. Carter uses the inter- putting is more on the style of the 
big events this year, however, for locked grip both with the iron and putter best professional. 
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WHILE ago a book called 

Secrets of the German War 
Office was taken very seriously. 
The other side can now get even 
by taking Revelations of an Inter- 
national Spy with an _ equally 
straight face. It is more or less the 
same formula. Mr. I. T. T. Lin- 
coln has had a certain amount of 
experience as a spy. He (or some 
colloborator) has read the familiar 
published parts of recent diplomatic 
history. He has heard some gossip 
from diplomatic underlings. He has 
written himself (or more likely 
someone else has written), a lot of 
Dumas stuff, and Sherlock Holmes 
stuff, for flavor. The petticoat inter- 
est is taken care of by a lady named 
Clarice. The mixture is good and 
will satisfy a widefelt need. There 
is no reason why it should not rank 
as entertainment with Fighting in 
Flanders, for example. 
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ISS ELLEN GLASGOW is a careful and conscien- 

tious writer. Virginia showed her craftsman- 

. ship. A new novel, Life and Gabriella, shows maturity of 
thought in addition. 

Gabriella is a true, optimistic girl. Unconsciously she 
sums up her own character when she says, “But one can 
also do ‘something—if it’s only to scream.” That is her 
outlook on life: 2 courageous one, unwilling to accept 
things resignedly. 

Against this girl are matched three men, all of whom 
play important parts in her life. One is Arthur Peyton, 
gentle and well-bred. The second is Ben O’Hara, the 
true example of that damnable phrase—‘‘a diamond in 
the rough.” The other is George Fowler, physically at- 
tractive, mentally selfish. This man Gabriella marries. 

The book tells the story of her life from youth to mid- 
dle age. It is well written and centred on an inspiring 

‘philosophy of life. There is nothing pessimistic in con- 
cluding that it will be one of the best novels of the year. 


NE is no longer a geographer by virtue of an ability 

to bound Vermont and give the capitals of North and 
South Dakota. In geography—as in other sciences— 
mere statistics are dropping out, and cause and effect is 
gaining in attention. Among recent publications that 
make for an advance in a science that we are apt to re- 
gard lightly is Civilization and Climate, by Ellsworth 
Huntington. Mr. Huntington says: “The old geography 
strove primarily to produce exact maps of the physical 
features of the earth’s surface. The new goes further. It 
adds to the physical maps an al- 
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OHN COWPER POWYS’S new 
J novel, Wood and Stone, is a 
hard one to break into. On the 
cover the publisher has anticipated 
the author with this: “Following 
the lead of the great Russian Dos- 
toyefsky, he proceeds boldly to lay 
bare the secret passions, the un- 
acknowledged motives and impuls- 
es, which lurk below the placid 
seeming surface of ordinary human 
nature.” Inside a second sign-post 
signals: Mr. Powys, in his intro- 
duction, confesses that he will at- 
tempt to disprove the Nietzchean 
theories. 

To knock Frederick Nietzche into 
a cocked hat with a Dostoyefskian 
uppercut is no small feat. What 
actually happens is an interesting 
story in which sex is frequently, 
though never inartistically, in the 
foreground. As in The War and 
Culture and Visions and Revisions, 
Mr. Powys writes with satisfying 
finish. This newest book has a character and distinction 
quite its own. 


HE old gods are dying and a new generation clamors 

to be heard. Here comes a girl of twenty-two who 
has out-Chestertoned Chesterton. Not that Miss Stella 
Benson imitates G. K.’s delightful clowning. I Pose re- 
sembles no other book. In manner and method, perhaps, 
it comes rather close to Jamés Stephens’s Crock of Gold. 
Like the fantasies of Stephens this book, J Pose, is full 
of thoughtful ingredients, philosophy, pathos, wit, psy- 
chologic insight. And, it is as clever as Chesterton,—which 
is only another way of saying it is as clever as the Devil. 
Miss Benson tells the strange tale of the Gardener who 
fell in love with a Suffragette, and would have married 
her if—but it wouldn’t be fair to teil. The perverse Mrs. 
Rust, the commonplace Courtesy, the American million- 
aire, the all-wise child, like the Gardener and the Suffra- 
gette, spend their lives posing. Even as you and I spend 
ours The tale of their adventures is pure joy. 


EW authors who write on large subjects are sufficient- 

ly impressed by the undertaking. No subject on 
earth, probably, can be covered completely in a single 
volume. And yet we have “complete pocket histories” of 
the Renaissance and two-ounce “guides to music.” In 
view of this proclivity it is pleasant to come across a 
writer who has the proper respect for his field. Such a 
one is Mark Perugini, who has written a history of the 
ballet. Mr. Perugini has resisted the temptation to com- 
press centuries into chapters, and 





has contented himself with “some 








most innumerable series showing 
the distribution of plants, animals, 
and man, and of every phase of the 
life of these organisms. Among the 
things to be mapped human char- 
acter as expressed in civilization is 
one of the most interesting and one 
whose distribution most needs ex- 
plantations.” This is an aim broad 
and lofty enough for any text- 
book. In Mr. Huntington’s hands, 
geography loses its mineral aspects 
and approaches philosophy. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


THE REVELATIONS a sa INTERNA- 
TIONAL SPY By I. T. T. Lincoln 
Robert McBride, Boston _ $1.50 

LIFE AND GABRIELLA By Ellen Glasgow 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City $1.35 

CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE 

By Ellsworth Huntington 
Yale University Press, New Haven $2.50 

WOOD AND STONE By John Cowper Powys 
G. Arnold Shaw, New York $1.50 

I POSE By Stella Benson 

The Macmillan Co., New York $1.25 

THE ART OF BALLET By Mark Perugini 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia $2.50 





leading phases of the history of the 
modern Art of Ballet as seen more 
particularly in France and England.” 
These phases he goes into with some 
thoroughness. He has also resisted 
the temptation to write technically. 
There are many excellent pho- 
tographs—from Carlotta  Grisi 
down to the imperial Russians 
whose limbs were but lately draped 
by modesty and the New York po- 
lice force. 
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To do all the work of a week. 


abundance. 


To some oats Nature gives a fascinat- 
ing flavor. With some oats she omits it. 

Some oats are rich and plump. Some 
are starved and puny. 

In Quaker Oats we never mix those 
grades. All but queen grains are discard- 
ed in this brand—all but ten pounds per 
bushel. That’s why these flakes are al- 


Vim for a Week 
In That Package 


Power for a Thousand Tasks 


Think what intensive driving power is concentrated in the oat. 
A large package of Quaker Oats containts almost enough energy to 
supply a human machine for a week. 












i 





Or to start every day in a month, for one person, with vim-food in 


The oat is a food for high spirits. ae 

It is for those who seek bubbling vitality. 

For those who would “feel their oats.” mae Aes 

That is why we urge you to make oat-food inviting. This dish, 
above all others, should always be served at its best. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delightful Energizer 


ways large and luscious. That’s the 
reason for their flavor and aroma. 


You get the cream of the oats—the 
cream only—when you ask for Quaker 
Oats. And you pay no extra price to 
get it. 


Please remember that. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West andSouth 
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| FEATHERED FOLK 


BY B. RUSSELL HERTS 


| EOPLE talented in one field are 
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By Parcel Post 


This ideal cooker is made to our order, 
of heavy pure aluminum. Its cereal 
capacity is 21% quarts. 

Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly in it, 
without loss of flavor or aroma. That is 
why we supply it. Over 700,000 homes 
are using our cookers now. 

Send us our trademark—the picture of 
the Quaker—cut from the front of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send one dollar 
with the trademarks and this ideal cook- 
er will be sent by parcel post. 

If you are a lover of Quaker Oats we 
want you to have this cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(Aluminum Cooker 
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seldom satisfied with their abili- 
ties; they frequently ache to paint, 
if they are able to write, and if they 
are musicians who have achieved 
wide recognition, they sometimes 
wish to be architects. So it is with 
the little man. If he tires of his 
| poverty, he may begin to ape the 

rich, and toady to them; if he is 

well-to-do already, his money bores 
him and he becomes a philanthropist 
or a leader of the Simple Life. 
We human birds but rarely will- 
ingly travel with our kind. The 
robins search the fields for adven- 
ture; the swallows fly south en masse, 
but probably separate when they 
| get there; even the nightingale more 

than likely tires of her song if she is 

left without an audience of less ea- 
_ pable craftsmen. Who, after all, ap- 
| preciates the peacock, unless one is 
seen alone: a horde of peacocks 
would be almost tiresome. Even the 
owl, with her distorted view of things, 
| has the good sense to avoid crowds 
| of her species. There are many 
| birds of every feather, but few of 
them willingly flock together. 

Our friends are backgrounds for 
us at the best; at the worst they are 
screens behind which we hide. If 
we believe ourselves great, we delight 
in the presence of intellectual reflect- 
ors; if we think ourselves beautiful, 
we select contrasting plainness as a 
necessary attribute in our acquaint- 
ances; if we know ourselves to be 
dishonest, mean and undesirable, we 
find folk whose presence clothes us 
in more estimable garments than our 
own nature can afford. We crave 
audiences if we have anything to give 
out; authors of ideas, if we can 
mimic; dilletante pretenders, if we 
are too lazy for either and crave 
merely to be amused. But in any 
case we seldom seek the counter- 
parts of ourselves, and rare indeed is 
that brave man who finds and flocks 
with anyone equally keen, equally 
able, equal in all or many senses to 
himself. 





A THEORY 


Colonel Roosevelt is bitterly op- 
posed to the use of hyphens. Prob- 
ably he objects to being referred to 
as an ex-president. 





—Minneapolis Tribune. 

















WHAT THE DIXIE HIGHWAY IS 





BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


that the 


article. 


HE Dixie Highway is con- The Dixie Highway is such an enormous under- 
clusive evidence 


outward manifestations have for so 

long taken the form of cannon. balls piled in sentimental 
pyramids on our village greens, has at last awakened to 
a realization of its potentialities for lasting good. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of the Dixie Highway is 
to join the north and the south by means of a concrete 
road of uniform excellence. It takes no clairvoyant to 
see what benefits will accrue from this plan, not only to 
those states through which the Highway is to pass, but 
to the entire country. And the enthusiasm with which 
those states have seized upon the Dixie Highway idea is 
a healthy sign. It shows that their citizens have come to 
realize that cooperation is the engine 


taking that it is impossible to do it justice in one 
saa ai . _ Mr. Hilder will present further details 
spirit of civic pride, whose concerning it in future issues of the magazine 


of the Highway’s administration. 
From Chattanooga the road goes to 
Macon, Georgia, where it again 
splits in two. One branch goes 
southwest to Tallahassee, Florida, and thence inland to 
Arcadia and on to the coast, and Miami. The objective 
of the other branch has not yet been decided upon, both 
Savannah and Jacksonville being under consideration. 
The latter is on the Highway anyway, since a cross-road 
runs from Tallahassee to it and continues along the coast 
to meet the inland route at Miami. 

I started this article by talking about civic pride, and 
then switched into the subject of rewards. This may 
have seemed paradoxical and contradictory. But is it? 
The standard of road construction and maintenance set 

by the Dixie Highway should prove 





not only of today’s but tomorrow’s 
successes. A few years ago, during 
the throat-cutting period of American 
history, the slogan was “Every state 
for itself, let the nation survive as it 
may,’ a thought echoed by every 
business man with respect to his com- 
petitors. Today we find groups of 
men, making and selling the same kind 
of product, pooling their advertising 
appropriations for the good of the 
group and depending on the resultant 
increased demand for their product to 
swell their individual revenues. The 
states and countries through which the 
Dixie Highway will pass are doing the 
same sort of thing. Instead of improv- 
ing their own roads at random, they 
are cooperating with other states in 
making a great highway intended to 
unify an enormous section of the coun- 
try. When the project is completed, 
they will undoubtedly receive far more in money and in- 
fluence through being a part of the unit, than they would 
if they spent an equal amount in purely intensive work. 
Consider the fact that land values have already increased 
in sections which lie along the Dixie Highway route. Con- 
sider also the money that will be spent daily by each one 
of the thousands of motorists passing along the Highway 
in regions which, except for the Highway, they would not 
be able to visit. Think of the interstate business that will 
be thrown open to owners of motor trucks when their 
trucks can safely start on long runs without fear of being 
engulfed in mud and sand. 

As it now stands, the route laid out for the Dixie High- 
way resembles in shape an hour-glass. From Mackinac, 
Michigan, the Highway’s most northerly point, the route 
follows the shores of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron, 
the two routes running practically parallel down through 
Kalamazoo and Detroit respectively. Further south the 
two routes run into Indiana and Ohio. The western road 
is met at Indianapolis by a branch which starts at Chi- 
cago. And from Indianapolis also runs a cross-road, con- 
necting the western with the eastern route by a junction 
at Dayton. From Indiana and Ohio, the two routes run 
down into Kentucky and through that state into Tennes- 
see, where they converge at Chattanooga, headquarters 
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Judge M. M. Allison, of Chattanooga, a 
prominent jurist and president of the Dixie 
Highway Assocvation. 


to be such that no state will rest easy 
until all its roads are equally good. 
Civie pride will play a part in that. 
And then, too, the problem of beauti- 
fying the Highway in places where 
nature and steam shovels may have 
chanced to be harsh will afford an-‘ 
other opportunity for the exercise of 
pride. Will the citizens of Ohio, for 
instance, allow it to be said that the 
citizens of Georgia are getting ahead 
of them in the matter of tree planting, 
or in the quality of the buildings 
erected along the Highway? I leave 
it to you. 





S can be imagined, the job of 
building four thousand miles of 
uniformly good roads is one that needs 
a strong executive organization. Form- 
al recognition of the need and the 
value of the Highway came in April, 
1915, when at Chattanooga there was held a confer- 
ence of the governors of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia and Florida. Later these 
governors each appointed two directors, from their 
respective states, who began on the work of designating 
the route of the Highway through their own territory. 
These directors formed the nucleus of the executive or- 
ganization which became known as the Dixie Highway 
Association, and are influential men representative of the 
most active classes in their states. Judge M. M. Allison, 
of Chattanooga, was elected president of the Association, 
and since it is the central point of the Highway, Chat- 
tanooga was selected as the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion. In October, 1915, Michigan was admitted to the 
Association. 

In order that the residents of the various counties may 
have part in the work of the Dixie Highway Association, 
county councils are being organized in each county. 
These councils are composed of the various classes of 
members in the Association residing in the county. They 
have charge of the Dixie Highway interests in their county 
and assist the Association in the gathering of data and in 
carrying on the actual work of construction. Altogether 
the Association seems to be organized on an unusually 
sound and efficient basis. _ 
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JEWS IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The series which recently appeared in Harper’s Weekly on this subject has received wide comment. We publish 
here a number of comments that have been received from our readers 


FOR THE COMMON GOOD 

By Cuar.es G. GRIFFITH, JR. 
OU are making a very definite 
contribution to the thinking col- 
lege man in your series of articles. I 
wish it were my opportunity to call 
attention of Dartmouth undergrad- 


lous is that they involve the paradox 
of an honest man (yourself) compla- 
cently and therefore hypocritically 
discussing the sacred foolishness of 
humanity (myopia and astigmatism 
of social vision). 

I recommend for subsequent con- 
sideration, by your intellectual read- 


ers who will appreciate the present 
series, the following  sensationai 
questions: What punishment. shall 
be meted out to the pagan, W. J. 
Bryan? Are Germans human? 
Shall Dr. Pease be lynched? Is Mr. 
Gompers an anarchistic socialist or 
a moral degenerate? Does the New 





uates to the series. 





Yet I believe that 
this college has 
singularly honored 
the worthy Jew 
along with the 
worthy Christian,— 
that is, on the part 
of the undergradu- 
ates, because the 


























well as every other 
college, has long 
given many of the 
choicest honors to 
the brilliant Jew, 

May I as an en- 
thusiastic graduate, 
interested in the 
common good for all 
college men, thank 
you for your part in 
the movement to 
make the college 
man better under- 
stand his friendly 
and brilliant neigh- 
bor, the Jew. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


NO COMPRO-’ 
MISE 


By Isipor Lazarus 


S AN admirer 
of yours, and 
of your paper, I note 
with regret your (of 
course well inten- 
tioned) inauguration 
of a series of articles 
doomed to be ridicu- 
lous, viz., on the sub- 
ject apparently of 
race prejudice in in- 
stitutions of learn- 
ing. 
The reason why I 
believe these articles 
must prove ridicu- 





modations. Easily) accessible. 


The New Homestead 


World famous for its truly wonderful, natural healing waters (104°) outrivaling 
as a cure the celebrated spas of Europe. The most modern and complete bath 
equipment, Swedish gymnastics, Massage and Hot Air Treatments—the famous 
» Spout Bath for Rheumatism, Gout and Nervous Diseases—the experienced and 
careful attendants—the physicians of international reputation unite in making the 
Homestead, unquestionably, the ideal place for rest and recuperation. 


meee Virginia Hot Springs 
baer S 7 Delightfully Gol in Summer~’ 


Situated 2500 feet above sea level, the average summer 
ae 7s temperature is about 74° F. Seldom is there a hot day. 
No mosquitoes, humidity or dampness, so customary in 
mountain resorts. Here is a more ideal summer climate 
than is to be found at Bar Harbor, Newport or the White 
Mountains. Open all the year. 


Excellent train accom- 





Two beautiful sporty golf courses, always in the pink of condition, located 


vacation than at the Homestead. 
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in nature’s own magnificent mountain setting—seven of the finest clay 
Tennis Courts in the country—fascinating drives—interesting trails and 
bridle paths—200 saddle and driving horses—500 rooms—excellent cuisine—in- 
comparable drinking water—attractive ballroom—perfect equipment and service. 

It would be difficult to find a more delightful spot to take a 
No other resort offers so many 
advantages at such a reasonable price. 


The Homestead Book 


A lifelike photographic description of the Homestead and 
its surroundings—in colors. It should be read by every- 
one looking for an ideal summer resort. Send for it now. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager 
Hot Springs, Va. 





Booking Offices: 
Ritz-Carlton Hoteles 
New York — Philadelphia 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 












Every Bell Telephone is 

the Center of the System 
Ameanican Tecernone ano Tecrecrarn Company 

AND Associated Companies 








THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
end unusual vitality. 
For information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
1395 Aeolian Ilall, New York City. 


WINTON SIX .--Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalog. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 











All Types of Bearings 
The New Departure Service Station 


THE GWILLIAM COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
SPECIALISTS IN BEARINGS 
NEW YORK, 2 Columbus Circle (58th St. & Bway) 
PHILADELPHIA, 1314 Arch St. 














Successful Printing 


OU will find The Schilling Press, Ine., an 

organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 


Write or ’phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 










Publishes Cash Art Assignments, 
lessons and articles on Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Lettering, Designing, 
and Chalk-falking. Criticises am- 
ateurs’ work. 
Satisfaction assured 

$1 per year. Send NOW, stamps or bill to 
LOCKWOOD PUB. CO., Dept. 130 Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘WELDING PLANTS—$25.00 to $250.00; liberal 
terms; address the Bermo Co., Omaha, Nebr. 








Dr. Upham 
Says of the 


19 16 Acousticon 


W. C. Upham, M. D., of Washington, D. C., 


writes us— Where I could not possibly hear @ 
word of conversation, with the ACOUSTICON I 
heardistinctly. Nopersonwhoishard« ofhearingshould 
fail to get this I t if possible to obtain it. 
The unstinted praise of 250,000 satisfied customers 

and many letters like the above from eminent phy- 
sicians lead us fo eras yon ape — ed pase, 
entirely at our risk, without a x 5 

ive the 1916 ACOUSTICON a thorough trial in your 
ov absolutely and entirely 


DEPOSIT FR E E EXPENSE 


you {s to write saying that you are 
deat a a need to do eS STICON, The trial willnot 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! fhersitiia hot make as Uberal 
aS NEDO al offer as we do, so donot ee 
fnoney, for any instrument for the deaf until you e 

The ACOUSTICON has gy = ts and pat- 
ented © which cannot duplicated, 


t you have tried fn the it, Beni 
ag a ~F, of the ACOUBEIOON fod 


vince yourself—you alone 9 Candl cay 
coustic Co. 1319 er ‘o 
ee mm Ont. Office, Royal Bank hice. 











York State Constitution bar the 
governorship to Catholics? 

The Jews whom I know,—when 
they cannot have the association of 
their equals in education and man- 
hood (and plenty of Gentiles meas- 
ure up to this standard, Heaven be 
praised)—prefer the stupid but sin- 
cere misapprehension of avowed anti- 
Semites rather than the equally stu- 
pid and positively insincere deliver- 
ances of apologies. Let Harper’s 
Weekly don the cap which fits. 

Incidentally, the writer and _ his 
fellow Jews in the Phi Beta Kappa 
society (no, not a fraternity, only a 
mere pedantic organization) have 
never lost any sleep over prejudices 
of any sort. However, articles such 
as yours which I have just read, are 
in my opinion as mortifying as any- 
thing can be to persons minding 
their own business and giving the 
world such service in material and 
in ideal as will hasten and extend 
that broad education of society which 
our Jesus tried to start, but which 
a barbaric universe demands a living 
and a national Christ through ages 
to complete. If there is anything to 
discuss, then my sentiments are that 
the chosen people want to confront a 
cleancut division of those who are 
for us from those who are against us 
—but a bas les complaisants! 

A nation of priests cannot: be de- 
prived of privileges they do not seek. 
The question is the other way about: 
How readily are Gentiles availing 
themselves of the best that is in 
Jews? 

New York City. 


PERSONAL EVIDENCE 
By HeLten KNEELAND 

HAVE just read “Jews in Schools 

and Colleges” and I feel moved to 
write to you of the sad experience of 
two Jews I have known, a brother 
and sister. The boy, who bears lit- 
tle resemblance to a Jew, was sent 
to one of our best universities. He 
made a good appearance and was 
taken into a fraternity. He was a 
quiet, inoffensive student, doing good 
work all of the time, but making no 
effort in a social way. While he had 
plenty of money, he showed little 
generosity with his student brothers 
and they became indifferent toward 
him. After living a number of 
months in his fraternity house, the 
members discovered his nationality, 
and just what occurred no one out- 
side knows, but he left college and 
for a year looked worn and ill. His 
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family seemed to know little of his 
college life. His mother remarked 
to a friend, “It seems so strange to 
me that my son never made friends 
while in college.” 

The sister was sent to a girls’ 
seminary. She was a fine student, 
and to a friend who prophesied that. 
she would win high honors, she whis- 
pered: “You must not expect great 
things of me. I am a Jew, and Jews 
have always been persecuted and al- 
ways will be.” Her first year at the 
school would make a sad, sad story; 
the cruel indifference she met was 
endured, and with the persistence of 
her people she remained the four 
years. She was a good student, but. 
no mention has been made of her at- 
tainments. 

For many reasons I have not given 
full particulars, but you can read 
between the lines of my letter how 
much the two had to bear while in 
college. St. Louis, Michigan. 
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THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


THE BIG WATER“POWER FIGHT 
HE preceding Congress ordered the Secretary of 
Agriculture to furnish the Senate with all informa- 
tion in his possession as to the ownership and control of 
the water-power sites in the United States, showing what 
proportion of such water-power sites is in private owner- 
ship and by what companies and corporations such sites 
in private ownership are owned and controlled; what 
horsepower has been developed and what proportion of 
it is owned and controlled by such private companies and 
corporations; and any facts bearing upon the question as 
to the existence of a monopoly in the ownership and con- 

trol of hydro-electric power in the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture, with much time and 
labor, made the most complete study ever made of the 
situation, and reported. The anti-conservation senators, 
headed by Senator Smoot, have been endeavoring to stop 
the report from being printed. They have been beaten. 
Of course a sounding excuse had to be given. The reason 
chosen was the cost of printing. First look at Senator 
Smoot’s accuracy. These are parts of the dialogue: 

Mr. Smoot: “Mr. President, I want the Senate to un- 
derstand distinctly that this $21,000 is only the beginning 
of the cost. There is no question but that just as soon as 
this report is printed as a public document there will be 
a request for the printing of additional copies, and they 
will not be for the information of the members of the 
Senate or the House; not at all. They will make rather 
an elegant set of books when printed, I think some seven- 
teen volumes, and when bound will be put into libraries 
throughout the country and never opened nor looked at 
unless the children look at the pictures contained therein.” 

Senator Fletcher: “There would not be over three vol- 
umes. I think the Senator from Utah is think- 
ing about the work of the Industrial Commission.” 

Senator Smoot: “I did have in mind the report of the 
Industrial Commission.” 

Now as to Mr. Smoot’s argument that he was moved by 
economy to stop the knowledge of the water-power sit- 
uation from reaching the Senate and the public: 

Senator Norris: “It has cost the taxpayers more money 
by the fight and the delay that has taken place up to this 
hour upon this resolution by the Senator from Utah than 
it would cost to print the document.” 

Mr. Smoot: “Mr. President—” 

Mr. Norris: “I will not yield now, and I will tell the 
senator why I will not yield. I want to get a 
vote. I am just a little bit inclined to think that there is 
some filibustering tactics that are being used to delay this 
matter, because it has been put off three times, and I do 
not want to be the means of talking it to death.” 

Mr. Smoot: “There is no filibustering on my part.” 

Mr. Norris: “If it is talked to death, it will be the 
Senator from Utah who has to do it. The Sena- 
tor from Utah is going to start to do it now, in the face 
of his denial and in the face of my refusal to yield. 

The Senator from Utah will claim that we can get every- 
thing somewhere else. If we had a bill here to take the 
census of mules and hogs in Utah, I suppose the Senator 
from Utah would get up and say, ‘Why, I can get that 
information in Utah; we do not need any census; we will 


save the money. If anybody wants to know how many 
mules and hogs there are in Utah, let him go to Utah and 
count the hogs and count the mules, and he can get all 
that information.’ We have had this matter up 
three times, and on every occasion it has been talked to 
death. On each occasion it has been discussed until we 
had to adjourn or until the morning hour was over. It is not 
fair to stifle this resolution. Let us come to a vote on it.” 

The vote was finally forced, against the obstruction- 
ists. The only yea and nay vote was on an amendment, 
the ayes here being those opposed to the printing. It 
was as follows: 

YEAS 17. Bankhead, Brandegee, Clark, Ark., du 
Pont, Harding, Jones, Lodge, Martin, Va., Oliver, 
Shafroth, Smoot, Sutherland, Swanson, Thomas, 
Thompson, Vardaman, Wadsworth. 

NAYS—89. Ashurst, Beckman, Broussard, Catron, 
Chamberlain, Clapp, Cummins, Fletcher, Hardwick, 
Hitchcock, Hollis, Hughes, Husting, Kenyon, Kern, 
La Follette, Lane, Lea, Tenn., Lewis, Martine, N. J., 
Nelson, Newlands, Norris, Owen, Page, Pittman, 
Poindexter, Pomerene, Ransdell, Reed, Robinson, 
Shepherd, Shields, Simmons, Smith, Ga., Smith, S. C., 
Sterling, Underwood, Walsh. 

What was there in the report that was sufficient to 
create such a furious contest? That question will be 
answered in this department next week. It is a central 
point in the whole conservation program of the adminis- 
tration, now battling in the shape of several bills. 


AFTER MR. GARRISON 

S MR. GARRISON stated, immediately after re- 
signing, that he intended no opposition on the out- 

side to the administration, but on the contrary coopera- 
tion as far as he was active at all, there is no general 
criticism of his step. It represented his conviction. More- 
over, it was, in the circumstances, inevitable. No Presi- 
dent could allow to his cabinet officers more administra- 
tive freedom than Mr. Wilson does. It is only in mat- 
ters that are inevitably and closely connected with gen- 
eral national policy that he interferes. The harmonious 
relation between the administration and the legislative 
branch is necessarily such a matter. Little attention was 
given, in the first excitement over the resignation, to that 
part of the correspondence that showed the President’s 
intention to veto any inadequate measure and appeal to 
the country. But he means to give Congress every chance. 

It is not difficult to analyze the general drift in Wash- 
ington of opinion that is at once moderate and informed. 
Leave out pacifists, who desire no improvement in pre- 
paredness, those who urge universal service or any other 
degree of preparedness politically impossible at present, 
and those who are locally political in their point of view, 
and the majority favor the following program: 

1. A regular army about twice as large as it now is. 

2. A first line of reserves made out of men who have 
been trained in the regular army. 

3. A second line of reserves made up of a militia that 
is at least enough under government control to get more 
or less real training. 

Having men pass through the regular army and become 
reservists, in place of the present useless system, would 
not only give us the best kind of a first reserve; it would 
also give us better officers. 
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